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T E British Museum has recently acquired 
a collection of Oriental MSS. from the 
library of the late Sultan Abdul Hamid. 
The collection was sold at some time after | 
the Sultan’s deposition in 1908, by his cham- 
berlain, to an Italian subject, and subse- 
quently found its way to Kgypt. Half of 
the four hundred MSS. are in Persian, the | 
remainder about equally divided between 
Turkish and Arabic. Besides works of the 
more usual literary or historical character 
there are an Arabic treatise on archery made 
fora Mamluk Sultan in 4.8. 780; a fifteenth 
century work in Arabic on the harnessing 
and management of horses, particularly on 
the use of the stirrup; and a Persian ex- 
position of the duties of Court functionaries | 
wider the Safair Kings. Arabic from the 
tenth to the twelfth century A.D. is well repre- 
sented, and here belongs an apocalyptic his- 
tory of the insurrections in Islam—the con- 
tents dating from a.H. 280 and the present 
MS. from 706. Two old Arabic codices — 
respectively of the tenth and the thirteenth 
centuries — are paleographically of the 
utmost value. As Z'he Times remarks (Nov. | 
17) one might have expected some impress of 
the extraordinary mentality of Abdul Hamid | 
to be traceable in his library: but no—that 
is not so. Nor was expectation of miniatured 


of Hakiki—Jahan Shah—of whose poetry 


hitherto but a small fragment has been 
known. 


| THE age and extent of the universe and 


the life of stars are subjects with which 
‘N. & Q.’ pretends not to deal, yet we can- 
not pass by without notice Professor Turner’s 
letter in Z'he Times of Nov. 18, where, most 
lucidly, he sets out the results of the recent 
work of Professor Eddington and Dr. Jeans. 
The estimated life of a star was put by 
physicists and mathematicians of the past 
century as something in millions of years. 
Calculation based on the phenomena of radio- 
activity, on light and heat as material, 
which the theory of relativity directly 
requires them to be, has extended that life 
to something in the millions of millions. 
Another consequence of the new calculations 
is recognition of a gradual loss of mass by the 
heavenly bodies, with the result that the 
universe of stars must be slowly expanding, 
and its members drawing away from one 
another. The geologists, once so uncomfort- 
ably restricted, have now “‘ all the time they 
want;’ and the existence of habitable 
planets other than our own may be enter- 
tained as a possibility without fear of objec- 


| tion from the new astronomy. 


i R. BASSETT DIGBY, in a paper entitled 

‘Parrotry’ in The Manchester Guardian 
of Nov. 17, relates how he was dining with 
an old professor in his Petrograd flat when 
an aged parrot in a corner of the room gave 
an extraordinary vocal display. The pro- 
fessor bowed his head, crossed himself and 
said ‘‘Poor Olga, may her soul rest in 
peace.’’ Then he related how, thirty years 
ago, a@ woman cousin of his, was surprised 
by her husband dining with her lover. The 
lover was shot, but managed to escape; the 
woman was shot dead, and the husband then 
turned the revolver upon himself. The 
parrot was spectator of the scene, and every 
once in a while would reproduce, the professor 
said, the screams and entreaties, the shouts 
and the clamour of the unhappy actors in 
it—as he had done just now. 


\ R. HUGH O’NEILL, M.P., sends to The 
Times (Nov. 17) the following particu- 
lars of a remarkable phenomenon near Lough 


MSS. in Persian and Turkish fulfilled. A | Neagh: 


Persian MS. belonging to the period before | 
the Mongol invasion contains a collection of 
maxims principally of Mohammed, and the 
great treasure among the poetical works is 
the copy of the Persian aul Turkish divans 


Sir,—As I believe it has been reported that 
|a meteor fell in Ulster last week, it may be 
of interest to record that at about 5.50 p.m. 
|on Tuesday, the 11th inst., when motoring 
| between Toome and Randalstown, on the 
| north shores of Lough Neagh, I saw in the 
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air what at first 1 took to be some kind of play drew crowded houses and enriched the 


large rocket. It consisted of a torpedo-shaped | 
mass of white flame, with a trail of reddish | 


sparks behind. It did not look more than | 
1,000ft. or so from the ground, and it was | 


travelling parallel to the earth’s surface 
from, roughly, north-east to south-west, at 
about the pace of a fast aeroplane. It was 
so close that one almost expected to see the 
sparks drop on to the ground, and but for 
the noise of my car I am certain that it 
would have been possible to hear its rush 
through the air. The moon was shining bri 
liantly at the time, and altogether the effect 
was most remarkable. 


A correspondent has sent us a most interest- | 
~ 


ing and sympathetic account of the 
“* Drama Service’’ held last Sunday (and to 
be repeated next) at St. Paul’s, Covent Gar- 
den. A crowded congregation witnessed it 
with breathless interest. The play is entitled 
“Father Noah;’ the scene the hold of the 


| 
| 


Ark; the point of the play Noah’s danger | 


of sinking into despair at the strife within 


the ark and the long-deferred hope of land | 
| It stands practically on a railway-line, with 


appearing. 

THE London Police, we read in The Times 
of Nov. 19, have just demonstrated with 

striking success the possibility of telegraph- 

ing finger-prints to all parts of the world. 

They had before them a man who had been 

acting in concert with a known thief, against 


whom there was nothing in London, but | 


whose account of himself did not allay sus- | 


picions. His finger-prints were taken, and 
by means of a code devised some ten years 
since by Superintendent Collins, were tele- 


graphed to the Chief of Police at Sydney, | 
who replied giving a list of previous con- | 


victions recorded in Australia against the 
man of those finger-prints. He himself, 
staggered by the evidence, confessed his 


identity. The code, which has been officially | 
adopted all over the world, gives elaborate | 
indications of ‘‘ loops,’’ ‘‘ ridges,’’ ‘‘ whorls,”’ | 


“central pockets,’’ ‘‘ tented arches,’’ and so 


on, and about 60 letters and figures must 
have been used in the present instance. 


THE Bridlington Augustinian Society would 
- seem to be the first antiquarian society 
to use the stage for the purpose of illustrat- 


ing historical and archeological subjects. | 


written by Mr. Robert Horspool, Art Master | 


at the Bridlington School, and one of the 
founders of the Society, designed to set forth 
the history of Bridlington and particularly 


of the Augustinian Priory there. Though | 


not primarily a money-making effort this 


———— — 


Society by nearly £100, inoney which is being 
devoted to further research into the history 
of the district. The Excavating Commit- 
tee has already done work in digging out the 
foundations of the old Priory with a view 
to get a correct ground plan of the monastery 
as it existed at the dissolution. This month 
the Society is producing a play by the same 
writer based on the story of Robin Hood and 
the Abbot of St. Mary’s, York. Great care 
and no little research have been expended on 
getting the dress and stage properties correct, 


A correspondent of Z'he Scotsman (Nov 17) 

pleads for the sparing of the old thorn- 
tree on the field of Prestonpans. Near it, 
the story goes, took place the furious fight 
with the Highland Brigade and Colonel R. 
Gardiner fell mortally wounded. It might 
be seen, not very long since, a tree of two 
stout, healthy limbs, which _ blossomed 
annually. Now it has but one limb, and 
looks as if its blossoming were nearly done. 


railway waggons in numbers about it. It 
would certainly appear that if this old battle- 
mark is to be, or can be, preserved something 
should be done about it soon. 


KEN WOOD, the preservation of which has 

so long engaged the interest of the 
guardians of the ‘‘ beauty spots’? of Eng- 
land, can now be reported safe. The pur- 
chase of the woodland and ponds has been 
completed and this land, together with the 
meadows earlier acquired, has been vested in 
the London County Council. 


THE fluent ‘‘ Calisthenes’? who writes 

Messrs. Selfridge’s advertisements, says 
(The Times, Nov. 17) ‘‘ Inside the ordinary 
’bus sit anything over twenty people.” At 
first one is inclined to think that fluency has 
run away with the writer, then one asks 
one’s-self—Is ‘‘ anything over twenty ”’ now- 
a-days the same as ‘‘ something over twenty,” 
and therefore the same as “ twenty odd?” 
No doubt the S.P.E. will presently tell us 
about ‘‘some”’ and “‘ any.” 


THis week the sale of pictures at Christie's 
has two items of great interest: aD 


Last year they produced an original play, early Rembrandt ‘Portrait of Saskia a 


Deborah’ and Gainsborough’s portrait of 


| Mrs. Carr, a small work, possibly a study 


for a larger portrait which is not among the 
best-known examples of the painter, but has 
already aroused the highest admiration of 


| critics. 
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Literary and Historical 


Notes. 


ENGLISH COOKERY BOOKS: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

INCE the publication in 1913 of ‘ English 
Cookery Books to the year 1850’ a few 

others have been noted and a few editions 

of some books earlier than those described. 

Very few are of much importance, but some 

collectors may like to see the list. 

1609. The Philosopher’s Banquet.—This 
edition was in the Christie-Miller 
sale in April, 1924, and was cata- 
logued as ‘‘ apparently the only 
copy known.”’ 

A New Book of Cookerie, by John 
Murrell.—This edition is in the 
Bodleian where it escaped the cat- 
alogue for nearly 300 years as it 
was bound up with other books. 

Hygiasticon.—The first and second 
editions appeared in the same year. 

Natural Magick in 20 Books, by J. P. 
Porta.—Chapter xx is on cookery. 





1615. 


1634. 
1658. 


1060. Vinetum Angliew, by D. S.—There is 
a chapter on confectionery. 

1695. The Whole Duty of a Woman.—The 
third edition (1701) was the only 
one previously seen. 

1720. The late Queen’s Royal Cookery Com- 


pleated.—This is a reprint of the 
“Accomplished Lady’s Delight,’ 
with a title suggested by 
Queen’s Royal Cookery.’ 

A Choice Collection of Excellent Re- 
ceipts in Confectionery, by John 
Emmett, York. 

The Family Jewel and Compleat 
Housewife’s Companion, by Mrs. 


1737. 


1754. 


Penelope Bradshaw. — The sixth | 


edition. 

Madame Johnson’s Present. 

Cookery Reformed.—The second edi- 
tion (1756) was called the ‘ Good 
Housewife, or Cookery Reformed.’ 

The Ladies’ Handmaid or a Compleat 
System of Cookery, by Mrs. Sarah 
Phillips. 

A collection of One Hundred and 
Thirty Seven Approved Receipts.— 
This is the second edition, the ear- 
liest previously seen being the third. 

The Art of Modern Cookery Dis- 
played.—This is translated from 
‘Les Soupers de la Cour.’ 

gives 1766 as the date. 


1754. 
1755. 


1758. 


1766. 


1767. 


‘ The | 


Watt 


1769. The Compleat English Family Com- 
panion, to which is added The Com- 
pleat Servant Maid. 

New Present for a Servant Maid, by 
Mrs, Haywood. 

1780 (c.) The British 

edition is called 

British Jewel.’ 
The Family Pocket Book or Foun- 

tain of True and Useful Know- 

ledge, compiled after thirty years’ 
experience, by Peregrine Monta- 
gue, gent., of Grange Abbey, in Ox- 
fordshire.—The Cookery portion is 

on pages 132-162. 

The Lady’s Complete Guide, by Mrs. 
Cole.—A new edition (1789) was 
the earliest previously seen. 


L771. 


Jewel.— Another 
‘Mrs. Carter’s 


1780 (c). 


1788. 


1805. The Housekeeper’s Domestic Library, 
by Millington.—The earliest pre- 
viously seen was 1810. 

1813. Modern Practical Pastry and Confec- 
tionery, by Mrs. Nurse. 

1815 (c.) The New French and English 


Professed Cook, by Robert Rey- 
nolds.—The third edition was 1849. 

The Housekeeper’s Receipt Book. 

(c.) The Young Woman’s Guide, by 
Mr. John Armstrong, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

(c.) The Domestic Oracle, by Alexan- 
der Murray, M.D 


1818. 
1820 


1820 


1822. Practical Confectioner, by James Cox. 

1823. A Modern System of Domestic Cook- 
ery.—An edition of 1827 was the 
earliest previously seen. 

1825. The Housewife’s Directory, by J. E. 
Watson. 

1826. Modern Confectionery, by the Author 
of The Modern Cookery, Derby. 

1829. The Housewife’s Guide, by Mrs. 
Stavely, Liverpool. A pamphlet 
similar to those of 1838 and 1842. 

1830. The Servant’s Guide and Family 
Manual. 

1835. A Dictionary of Diet, by J. S. For- 


syth.—Second edition. 

1835 (c.) The English Housekeeper, by Anne 
Cobbett. 

1836. The New London Cookery, adapted to 
the use of Private Families.— 
Eight Edition, by S.W. 


1840 (c.) The Housewife’s Complete Guide, 


by a lady, Preston.—A pamphlet 
of 60 pages corresponding to ‘ The 
Housewife’s Guide’ of 1838 and 


1842. 
A. W. Oxrorp. 
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PEELE’S BORROWINGS FROM 
DU BARTAS. 


(See ante p. 349). 


continue my quotation from Du Bartas 

because the lines that follow, describing 
how Adam suddenly becomes inspired by the 
spirit of God, are also reproduced by Peele : 
Il est soudain poussé d’une fureur secrette 


Ains comme l|’Aigle perd sa branche accous- 


tumee 

Et ramant par les airs d’une_ gasche 
emplumee, 

Voit sous ses pieds la nue: et fait, auda- | 
cieux, 

D’un oil ferme cligner du clair Soleil les 
yeux, 

De mesme Adam guindé sur les ardentes 
ailes 

Du Seraphique amour, perd les choses mor- 
telles; 


Se paist du doux aether; fend les ronds 
estoillez: 
Et tient dessus le front de Dieu ses yeuz 
collez. 
Ibid., fo. 50 verso. 
Skilfully expanding, and vastly improving, 
Du Bartas’s simile of the eagle, Peele adapts 
these lines for Solomon’s response to David: 


A secret fury ravisheth my soul, 
Lifting my mind above her human bounds; 
And, as the eagle, roused from her stand 
With violent hunger, towering in the air, 
—— - feather’d prey, and thinks tu 
eed, 
But seeing then a cloud beneath her feet, 
Lets fall the fowl, and is emboldenéd 
With eyes intentive to bedare the sun, 
And styeth close unto his stately sphere; 
So Saloman, mounted on the burnng wings 
Of zeal divine, lets fall his mortal food, 
And cheers his senses with celestial air, 
Treads in the golden starry labyrinth, 
And holds his eyes fix’d on Jehovah’s brows. 
There is one other speech in ‘ David and 
taken from ‘Les Artifices’ and 
that is David’s final speech, addressed to 
the spirit of the dead Absalom. In the first 
lines : 
Then happy art thou, David’s fairest son, 
That freéd from the yoke of earthly toils, 
And séquester’d from sense of human sins, 
Thy soul shall joy the sacred cabinet 
Of those divine ideas that present 
Thy changéd spirit with a heaven of bliss, 
Peele has made good use of the French 
poet’s rather lame description of Adam’s 
prophetic vision of Enoch: 
Voy ton disciple Henoc, 
ment, 
Qui mourant tout a soy, vit X Dieu seule- 
ment. 


du monde T’orne- 
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Voy, voy, comme il s’exerce a souffrir la 
lumiére, 
Qui foudroyante luit en 1l’Essence premiere: 
Et sequestré des sens, il vole quelquefois 
Dans le sainct cabinet des Idees plus belles, 
Ayant la Foy, le Jeusne, et l’Oraison pour 
ailes. 
-“ Les Artifices,’ fo. 59. 


David pictures Absalom in heaven: 


Thy soul there plac’d in honour 
saints, ; 

Or angels clad with immortality, 

Shall reap a sevenfold grace for all thy 
griets; : 

Thy eyes, now no more eyes, but shining 


of the 


stars, 

Shall deck the flaming heavens with novel 
amps; 

There shalt thou taste the drink of sera- 


phins, 

And pane thy feelings with archangel’s 
ood ; 

Thy day of rest, thy holy sabbath-day, 

Shall be eternal; and, the curtain drawn, 

Thou shalt behold thy sovereign face to face 

With wonder, knit in triple unity, 

Unity infinite and innumerable. 


as Adam does Enoch: 


Adieu, mon fils Henoc, adieu, mon _ fils, 
adieu 

Vy la haut bien-heureux. Ia ton corps qui 
se change 

En nature d’Esprit, ou bien en forme 
"Ange, 

Vest V’immortalité. Ia tes yeux, non-plus 
yeux, 

Decorent flamboyans d’astres nouueaux les 
cieux. 

Tu humes a longs traicts la _ boisson 
Nectaree ; 


Ton Sabat est sans fins. La courtine tirée, 
Tu vois Dieu front & front, et sainctement 


uni 
Au bien triplement—un, tu vis en J’infini 
“Les Artifices,’ fo. 52. verse. 
After the lines last quoted from ‘ David 
and Bethsabe’ two rhymed couplets bring 
us to the end of the play, and consequentl} 
also to the imitations of Du Bartas. 
Occasionally, as might be expected, Peele’s 
and Sylvester’s versions of the lines of Du 
Bartas are almost exactly the same. Thus, 
where Du Bartas has: 
De mesme Adam, guindé sur les ardentes 
ailes 
Du Seraphique amour... 
we find in Sylvester : 
So Adam, mounted on the burning wings 
Of a seraphic love... 
and in Peele: 
So Saloman, mounted on the burning wings 
Of zeal divine... . 
But there is abundant evidence that Peele 
was under no obligation to Sylvester. 1 
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prove this it will be enough to compare three 
brief extracts from Du Bartas with the 
corresponding lines in Sylvester’s translation 
and in ‘ David and Bethsabe’ : 

Du Bartas— 

Quel signe est pluuieux, quelle estoille est 

sereine. 
Sylvester— 


What sign foul weather, what doth fair 


betide. 
Peele— ' . ; 
What sign is rainy, and what star is fair. 
Du Bartas— . : 
.. . quels magistrats, quels Rois 
Tiendront serfs les humains sous la bride 
des lois. 
Sylvester— ; 
What magistrates, what kings 


With justice mace shall govern mortal 
things. 

Peele— ; 

What magistrates, what kings shall keep 
in awe 

Men’s minds with bridles of th’eternal law. 

Du Bartas— 


O Soleil, vient et darde 
Tes rais dessus ma Lune! 
Sylvester— 
O sun, reflect thy gold 

On my pale moon! 

Peele— 

O sun, come dart thy rays upon my moon! 
So great is Peele’s debt to La Seconde 
Semaine in ‘ David and Bethsabe’ that one 
might well expect to find traces of the French 
poet’s influence in Peele’s other plays. Yet 
there is nothing (or at least I have found 
nothing) to suggest this influence in any 
other of his acknowledged dramatic pieces 
(‘The Arraignment of Paris,’ ‘ Edward I,’ 
‘The Battle of Alcazar’ and ‘The Old 
Wives’ Tale’), the reason being, as I sup- 
pose, that all these plays were written before 
Peele became acquainted with the work of 
Du Bartas. But there is another play of 
Peele’s that contains lines derived from La 
Seconde Semuine—a play which, though pub- 
lished by Moseley in 1654 as Chapman’s, is 
assigned to Peele by Kirkman, Winstanley 
and Anthony & Wood, and has quite recently 
been reclaimed for him on internal evidence. 
This play is ‘Alphonsus, Emperor of Ger- 
many,’ and the lines referred to are in the 
soliloquy of the Emperor Alphonsus with 
which the play opens. Of his secretary, 
Lorenzo de Cipres, ‘‘in whose learned brain 
is all the compass of the world contained,”’ 
the Emperor observes : 

He learns his wisdom not by flight of birds, 

Y prying into sacrificéd beasts, 


By hares that cross the way, by howling 
wolves, 
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By gazing in the starry element, 

Or vain imaginary calculations; 

But by a settled wisdom in itself 

Which teacheth to be void of passion. 

These lines are based on Adam’s prayer to 
the Almighty in ‘Les Artifices’ and on the 
very lines of that prayer which, as we have 
already seen, Peele, in his ‘ David and Beth- 
sabe,’ has put into the mouth of David. 
Though it is true that passages revealing the 
influence of the ‘‘ Divine Weeks” are also 
to be found in some of Chapman’s plays, we 
have here a valuable piece of evidence con- 
firming the ascription of ‘ Alphonsus, 
Emperor of Germany’ to Peele. It is, I 
believe, the latest of Peele’s extant dramatie 
works, written in 1594 or thereabouts. It 
was not until sixty years after that date that 
it was printed and it seems probable that 
in the existing text Peele’s work has under- 
gone some alteration by a later hand. 

H. Ducpate Sykes. 
Enfield. 





AN ENGLISH TRAVELLER IN NORTH 
GERMANY, 1817. 
(See ante, p. 352). 


fh mo I set of for Dantzig about 3 oClock 

in the afternoon. . . continued travel- 
ling without sleeping on the road as the inns 
are very dirty and in most places no acco- 
modations for sleeping and it is difficult to 
get any refreshment I generally have some 
coffee which in germany is made tolerably 
good with boild eggs the latter I am very 
fond of they are very nourishing and cannot 
be dirty - we took some provisions with us 
white bread sausage and bottle brandy and 
which we found of great service to us it 
is a very unpleasant circumstance to wait so 
long at the stations for Horses as we seldom 
get them in less than an hour _ the face of 
the country is much the same as from 
Hambro to Stettin with very little variation 
we passed thro some very large forest of red 
pine the same dreary wastes and heavy sands 
which have incomoded us from Hambro still 
continue, and the [?] continues even to the 
gates of Dantzig about 15 Miles before 
we arrived we had a fine prospect of the 
Baltic Sea distance about 10 Miles we con- 
tinued to approach the sea untill about 2 
Miles of and then leave it again as dantzig 
is about 5 Miles from the Sea up the River 
Vistula arrived at dantzig first day even- 
ing about 4 oClock the 4 or 5 Month, being 
very tird I soon went to bed and was favourd 
with a good night’s rest we lodge at Ger- 
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man House it is in the Lange Markt the England 


principal Street in dantzig it is a fine old 
city and every way more respectable than 
Stettin 
able and clean than at Stettin my bed rather 
larger but still without curtains but as to the 
victuals I cannot say much about 

5 mo 5 after breakfast 1 called upon my 
friend L. Maclean he received me very 
kindly I find him to be a very respectable 
man and highly spoken of he accompanied 
me to the Bley Hof to see his Stams after 
I came back I called upon L. Paleski he 
had heard I was in Stettin I stayed with 
him about an hour and then went on 
change I went down with Uphagen in the 
evening to his Country house—and dined 
with him—about 2 Miles from Dantzig in 
his stool waggon to Tea he built himself 
a House since the retreat of the french as 
the old was destroyed by them he has a 
large garden with a great many fine orna- 
irental Trees a great many were cut down 


by the French and there are scarcely one | 


my bedroom is much more comfort- | 
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in the evening took a walk about 
a mile round the town outside the gates with 
——* from London 

Seventh day in the afternoon accompanied 
by Richd Smith and * Plaw in a Schuyth 
(a boat) which is drawn by a horse to the 
it is about 4 english miles 





'down the Vistula where the large ships take 


in their cargoes as the water is very shallow 
near the City we had a fine view of the 
bal[t]ic Sea and the bay of Dantzig walkd 
on sea shore and afterwards took some 


|refres[h]ment at the ——* Inn and walked 


back in the evening. 
5 mo 11 First day remained in my own 


|[reom] in reading and retirement untill about 


12 oClock took a little walk at one 
oClock Blohm called upon me in a carriage 
to go to dine with Uphagen the same gentle- 
man I drank tea with on Second day we 
had an agreeable company not very large 


/and he entertained us with great hospitality 


remaining that has not been struck by a | 


Ball or cut by a Sabre as there were I under- 
stand a great many lives loss on the jie | 
returned home in the evening. 

Third Day the 6th walked about the City, 
there is scarcely any House that has not been 
injured by bombs’ breaking or Cannon Ball 
striking it, I have seen many parts of the 
Houses w[h]ere the cannon balls have struck 
and in some places they still remain where 





the wall happened to be composed of soft | 


materials and some of the inhabitants have 
painted the dates on the balls when they 
were fird 

Fourth day the 7th went [with] L M to see 
his windmills he Saws a great deal of Fir 
plank took some refreshment at his country 
house which is on an island _ he has a large 
garden hot house and forcing house _ there 
is nothing that I have seen kept up so neat 
[? as] in England they have no gravell for 
their walks, and the grass is not kept mown 
neither have they the variety of plants we 
have some fine walls some Brompton Stocks 
and china Roses were the chief small 
plants he is forcing some Plumbs which 
have began to turn the peach trees look 
well but little fruit on them TI did not 
see any vines. 

Fifth day in the afternoon walked with my 
friend Gottel on the ramparts and had a fine 
view of the sea 

Sixth day the 9 at my lodgings writing to 





* Blank in Original. 


but I think I had only to regret it is being 

on a First day no cards were introduced. 
Second day the 12 of 5 month I had made 

ai appointment with * Smith a young 





|inan from Liverpool who has come to learn 


‘the surrounding Country 


the Language to go in the afternoon to see 
the convent D’Oliva there is also I under- 
stand a fine prospect of the Baltic Sea and 
the weather prov- 
ing unfavourable we deferd it we had some 
fine showers of rain which is bringing vege- 


'tation forward very rapidly. 


Third day the 13 of 5 month I have been 
this morning to see a picture in oil repre- 
senting the resurrection or day of judg- 
ment it is in the St Mary Church (as it 


|is called) and was taken away by the French 


after the seige in 1807 to Paris and after- 
wards brot back again in 1816 it has 
obtaind a ‘further celebrity by this jour- 
ney it represent[s] the arcangel separating 
the just from the unjust the Horror on 
some of the countenances is very finely done 
and the Tears on the eyes is very striking as 
it is a very difficult subject to manage on 
the other hand are the just the countenances 
are very interesting that of representing 


‘the virgin Mary is particularly striking it 


|is I think about 7 feet by 6 feet 





I am not 
much judge of the fine arts but I think it 
must be well done it was painted about the 
year 1555 by Johann von Heick and came 
originally from Rome they mention_very 
large sums having been offerd for it at Paris 








* Blank in Uriginal. 
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but from good authority I understand it is 
worth several thous¢ Pounds _ they talk [of] 
6or 7000 the interior of the church is also 
well worth seeing. 


breakfast out of the gates towards the S.W. 
the weather is very fine and warm _ vegeta- 
tion is coming forward very fast after 
breakfast took a walk over the Hills and had 
a fine view of the baltic Sea in the after- 


in a Droschka to Oliva it is 
about 4 Miles from Dantzig and was formerly 
a convent of monks of great property but it 


tion the Gardens belonging to the bishop 
who lives near the village are open for public 
inspection 
taste the Country is beautifully romantic 
the dark evergreen of the fir is a fine con- 
trast to bright and delicate green of the 
birch and other trees just coming into 
leave here I first heard the Cucko, I could 
almost fancy I was in England 





| 


| paltry 4. 


p 
Fourth Day the 14 took a walk before | 


In this latter sense the term is used figur- 
atively in America for ‘‘ an unusually large 
gain in votes by any particular political 
arty, as a Democratic landslide’ (‘ Stan- 
dard Dictionary,’ 1923) — as when in the 
election of 1912 the late Mr. Woodrow Wilson 
polled over 400 against Col. Roosevelt’s 100 
or so, and the retiring President Taft’s 
The ‘ N.E.D.,’ so far, only in- 


| ; 1 | cludes ‘‘ landslip.’’ 
noon accompanied by Richd Smith we went | 


distant | 


and are laid out with some | 


on the top | 


of a Hill surround[ed] with wood is [a] sum- | 


merhouse which commands a very fine view 
particularly of the fahr water and Baltic 
sea we have also a good view of Hela which 
is only to be seen in clear weather one of 
[the] gentlemen brot a Glass with him which 
assisted us in our view of the surrounding 
country we afterwards walkd 


hothouse they all fall far short of neatness 
and variety of plants I saw only those 
quite common in england the popish clergy 
are I understand not allowed to marry but 
this bishop is building a house in the neigh- 
bourhood which they pointed out to me for 
alady that is under his protection what 
a mockery. ee 
(To be continued), 





ck | ANDSLIDE ”: POLITICAL SENSE. 


into the) 


kitchen garden of the bishop greenhouse and | Tiel, Hortingfendiacr. 


Me 


In The Times of Nov. 4, however, an 
entirely different and corrected meaning is 
given to the word, when it is stated: ‘‘As the 


hag tl deel a th F | betting indicated there is a widespread belief 
as been greatly reduced since the reforma- | 


that the outcome of the Presidential election 
will be a landslide for Mr. Coolidge.”’ It 
is the transference of votes to the victorious 
party, not the loss of them to the losing side, 
or sides, that constitutes the ‘‘ landslide ’’ 
in American eyes. 

N. W. Hitt. 

ICHARD HEY, LL.D. (1745-1835).—The 

‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ does not mention his 
marriage. I have recently seen two exquisite 
crayon drawings of him and his wife in- 
scribed on backs respectively : 

‘“Richard Hey, LL.D., late Fellow of 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. T. Kerrich, 
M.C.C., Del. Hertingfordbury. July 21st, 
1797.” 

‘“ Martha, daughter of T. Browne, Esq., 
wife of Richard Hey. LL.D. T. Kerrich, 
Aug. 8th, 1800.’ 

R. BrncHam ADAMs. 


POEM: IDENTIFICATION. — In 
an Appendix to the ‘Hore Ebora- 


_censes ’ (Surtees Society, 1920) there is given, 


pages 165-7, a fragment of a Middle English 
poem, unidentified. It is apparently, how- 
ever, a fragment of the ‘Speculum Vite,’ 
usually attributed to William of Nassyngton, 


_and agrees with a passage of this in MS. 


—In The Times of Oct. 31 I noticed in | 
the headlines reporting the Conservative | 
victory at the polls the words ‘‘ Liberal land- | L 
'the army in old days Militia Commissions 


slide” appearing in large type. This was 
teferred to 
“nothing is more remarkable in this most 
remarkable of General Elections that the 
complete, though possibly only temporary, 
eclipse of the Liberal Party, who are for the 
time being nothing more than a group with 
little political power.” 


in the article underneath as | 


The geological meaning of “‘ landslide” is | 


equivalent to Eng. landslip, viz. (a) the slip- 
ping down of a mass of earth and rock to a 
lower level; (b) the mass that has so fallen. 


Bodleian, 1885, folios 139 ff. 
G. Watson. 
ILITIA COMMISSIONS. — I do not 
think it is generally known that to enter 


were obtained from the Lords Lieutenants 
of Counties, and that many who asked for 
and received Commissions never even served 
asingle day. This was finally, I think, done 
away with about 1877. Besides Army Com- 
missions, many applied for a Commission to 
become doctor to a Regiment, and afterwards 
left and set up in private practice. Each 
regiment has its surgeon as well as its 
chaplain. 


HANes. 
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) : those of Browne. He subsequently clai 
Readers Queries. Knighthood as his right, oad wen Knighted te 
consequence, in 1827. 
an ee ers: awe He succeeded his father as second Bart. j 
REAT UNWASHED. — This expression 1835, and died in 1869. — 


is sometimes attributed to Lord Broug- On what grounds may a subject “ claj 
ham ; but Annandale’s ‘ Imperial Dictionary’ knighthood * . ie 
says, ‘‘‘The great unwashed’.... . was R. BincHam Apams, 


first applied by Burke to the artisan class.’ 
It would be interesting to know where these . 5 i lesccee 2 
writers use the expression, for which I have ~~. Articles of War”’ were in force in 
found no evidence before 1833. 1708? In that year, men serving in the 
G. Watson. British Army in Flanders were sentenced by 

Oxford, Court-Martial to suffer death, for breaches 
TALIAN CRAFTSMEN IN ELIZA- of the 23rd and 24th Articles of War. There 


SETA N EN 5 “igs no copy of these ‘‘ Articles of War”? in 
BETHAN ENGLAND.—I have seen in the War Office Library. 
J. H. Leste. 


certain farmhouses, &c., in Somerset, speci- 
mouldings, and so on, of Italian workman- LD CHAPEL, KENTISH TOWN. —In 


RTICLES OF WAR, 1708. — What 


mens of beautiful plaster-work, intricate 


ship (probably of the XVIII century), and Kentish Town Road, nearly opposite the 
all of them, it would appear, by the same | South Kentish Town Tube Station, an old 
hands. Work of this character could | chapel is being converted into shops and will 


scarcely have been ordered by the then occu- | soon disappear from sight, though the body 
pants upon a common impulse; but an itin-| will remain behind the shops. Has the 
erant band of skilled artificers, offering their | chapel a history ? 

services at a cheap rate, might well have | Water KE. Gawrtuorp. 
induced the tenants to have their ceilings, P{TNNER-JACKET. — When and how did 
&c., decorated in the manner we now find. the garment known in England as a 
Similarly, I have met with wood-carving | « dinner-jacket,” on the Continent as a 
(also apparently Italian, and this time of | « cmoking,” odin the TS. osu * eee 
the XVI century) in Devonshire churches, | o4me into use? And what is the reason for 
the characteristics of which re-appear almost jt, American appellation ? 

unaltered many miles distant in Cornwall— CM. P. 


thus again pointing to the presence of . . ; 
itinerant journeymen. Were these men the AGGALLAY. — Can any reader give any 
: information about the origin of this 


remnants of gangs engaged on some para- Le : 
mount work (as Italians were engaged on Surname? Is it Irish or English? I under- 
Henry VII’s chapel at Westminster) who | stand it is at present connected with Lincoln- 


elected to remain in England on the com- | shire. CMP. 


pletion of their job? Students of Shake- 
speare might prefer the view that he got his RMS OF GILLINGHAM, KENT.—The 
knowledge of the Italian novels from such crest of the Incorporated Borough of 
congenial sources rather than from  the_ Gillingham, Kent, is, On a Wreath of the 
academic translator. Is there any evidence | (\o]ours In front of a fouled Anchor erect two 
of such Italian craftsmen passing through or | Swords in saltire point upwards that point- 
near Stratford in Elizabethan times ? | ing to the dexter sheathed or proper. 
A. W. | What is the meaning of a fouled anchor, 
NIGHTHOOD CLAIMED AS A RIGHT! and what the origin of its inclusion in this 
—In Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ (1875) under | crest ? 

‘ Browne, late De Beauvoir,’ it is stated that | The coat-of-arms and crest were granted 
John Edmond Browne married first in 1825, | to this Borough in August, 1903. 
Mary, only dau. of Richard Wright, of East | P. Fitzceratp Hoes, 
Harling Hall, co. Norfolk, and relict of | Orchard House, en 
Admiral MacDougal. | Newington, nr. Sittingbourne. 

This lady (who d. in 1832), being sole next of | §MITH-DODSWORTH : THORNTON. - 
kin to the Rev. Peter De Beauvoir, her hus- | According to Debrett’s ‘ Baronetage, 
band (then son and heir of Sir John Edmond 1918 edition, Sir Matthew Smith-Dods- 


ony ol esa Agen of De oa. worth, 6th Bart. of Thornton Watlass, neat 
and the arms of De Beauvoir, jointly with | Bedale, was the owner of an estate (Thorn- 
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ton) which had ‘‘ descended by blood from | to have been Vincent. Any particulars con- 
an unknown period before the Norman Con- | cerning him, and also his portrait, are much 
quest.” What is the significance of this | desired. 


statement? A Smith appears to have mar- | C. C. 
ried the Dodsworth heiress and acquired the (\OW-BOYS: A MILITARY TERM. — 
estate. His issue assumed their mother’s U [yn the report of the Hist. MSS. Com. 


surname. Had the property which this on the MSS. of the Marquess of Ormonde, 
lady possessed in fact been in the possession Vol, viii., New Series, p. 370, under the date 


. of her ancestors from a date prior to the Sept. 3, 1689, is the following: “This 


Conquest ? day issued a proclamation for incourage- 
P. D. M. ment of the cow-boys or half-pike men.’’ 
“6 (OCKNEY ” AS A RIVER NAME. — Why were half-pike men called cow-boys? 


The ‘ English Dictionary’ (1701 ed.) of R. Hepcer WALLACE. 
Elisha Coles (16407-1680), in giving various (jHEESE SCOOPS.—P. H. Ditchfield, in 
meanings of this word, says, “also an an illustrated articles entitled ‘ Cottage 
ancient name of the River Thames, or (as (yyiog in Berkshire,’ published in The Con- 
others say) the little brook by Turnmill jyisseur for October, 1918, directs attention 


Street.” What is the authority for this? {9 cheese scoo d by fs and deal 
: ps used by farmers and dealers 
According to Stow, Turnmill or Tremill brook | fo, testing the condition of the cheese, and 


was called the River of the Wells in William |. pong scoop dated 1780 and a wooden scoop 
the Conqueror’s time and was renamed Turn- ated 1750 are illustrated. From the con- 
mill brook after 1307. text it would appear these are in the Reading 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. = \iyseum. Are there any dated cheese scoops 
OBERT JOSEPH MACKINTOSH. — to be seen in other Museums? If there are 
According to Kirby’s ‘ Winchester | references to cheese scoops prior to 1750 were 
Scholars,’ at p. 503, he was born 22 Dec., | they made of wood or bone or of some other 
1806, at Bombay, entered Winchester College material ? 
in 1818, Be Scholar of New College and R. HepGerR WALLACE. 
M.A., and Fellow of New College from 1827 | OG-TURNING CHURN.—Are there an 
to 1840, and was the “author of ‘Life of of the old dog-turning churns to be pe 
Sir James M., Lieut.-Governor of Antigua, in seeeenn ex sheen? They were 


his father.” But it does not appear that different from the old dog-wheel that turned 


Sir James was ever Lieut.-Governor of “4: «4 : : 
Antigua, and certainly that is no part of the the agit in the Kitehen, the apgulenee Siang 


title of R. J. Mackintosh’s book, This is| Fe "ke a tectotum, 
“ial =e” ; " 
vy gucordinary qor ou Kinhy’s Bett || DMUND_ SMITH, author ot" Phir 
Mackintosh as James, and gives the date of | and Hippolitus,” was buried at Har- 
the publication of his ‘ Memoirs of the Life | tham, Wiltshire, in July, 1710, according to 
of the Rt. Hon. Sir James Mackintosh’ as the account given of him in the ‘ Dict. Nat. 


1852. | Biog.,’ liii. 51. I should be glad to learn 
Lowndes says the first edition was pub- | the respective dates of his birth and death. 
lished in 1835, the ‘ D.N.B.’ says in 1836. | G. F. R. B. 


Certainly the 2nd edition was published by | PETER SMART, the puritan divine, is 
Moxon in 1836. said to have been born in Warwickshire, 

Robert Joseph was Sir James’s only son | and to have been a son of a clergyman. I 
by his 2nd wife, Catherine Allen, whom he | should be glad to learn further particulars 
married 10 April, 1798. Sir James’s only | of his parentage. When in 1569 was he 
son by his Ist wife died in infancy. | born? When and where did he die? The 

Was R. J. Mackintosh ever married? If | ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ lii. 392, fails to answer 
so, to whom? When and where did he die? | these questions. 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. | G. F. R. B. 


A LECTURER ON CROMWELL. — An| A RELIC OF THE GREAT FIRE. — A 
enquirer in the United States desires me | Jacobean goblet, with V-shaped bowl, 
to get details of a public speaker who | on short baluster stem and circular spreading 


‘delivered an address in Philadelphia in the | foot, the lip engraved James Ware, vintener 
eighteen-eighties on the subject of the wars| at the Kinges Armes in Catteaton Street, 


of Oliver Cromwell. His surname is thought ! sav’d out of the Fire of London, 3sin. high, 
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weight 5 oz. 2dwt. From collection of late 
J. T. Baldwin, Esq. Presented to Red Cross 
Sale by Mrs. Millett, April, 1915 (Cat., p. 
71, item 359). 
Bell’s classic work on the Fire, and I am 
anxious to know its present location. 

J. ARDAGH. 


‘DWARD I: OPENING OF TOMB, 1770. 
—I am looking for a full account of the 
opening of the tomb of Edward I in 1770. 


Can any reader oblige? Must be full details. | 


Lronarp J. Drw. 

16, Carter Gate, Newark-on-Trent. 

[An account of this, from the pen of Mr. A. 
L. Humpsreys, will be found at 12 S. i. 91, 
sqq. under “ the Effect of opening a Coffin.’ 
It contains much detail and refers to Arche- 
ologia, iii. pp. 376-431, for the full contemporary 
narrative.] 


ARTELLO TOWERS:  BIBLIOGRA- 
PHY.—(i) Where amongst records acces- 
sible to the public is one likely to find in- 
formation relating to the planning, build- 
ing, arming and garrisoning of these towers? 
There is probably a good deal of information 
to be found in the local newspapers. 

(ii) It is said their construction gave rise 
to great controversy by reason of the great 
cost of this system of defence. Where can 
one find any traces of this controversy ? 

J. M. O. 


SYMBOL OF ‘‘ EVERLASTING LIFE.’’— | 
Can any reader inform me if there is | 
words, | 


any symbolic illustration of the 
“* Everlasting Life,’? and if so, where the 
illustration can be seen? The information 
would be much appreciated. 

A. J. Batt. 


AVID DAVIES, D.D.—He was Rector of 
Barkham, Berks. A short account of 
him in the ‘ D.N.B.’ states neither partic- 
ulars of his parentage nor date of his birth. 


He occupied himself with making enquiries | 


regarding the condition of the labouring 
poor. The facts he obtained were printed 
under the title of ‘The Case of Labourers 
in Husbandry stated and considered’ (Bath 
and London, 1795). 
know the names of his parents and his birth- 
place. 
his birth and death. He was buried at 
Barkham, and there is an oblong table-tomb 
in the churchyard near the south transept. 
The wording is much worn and needs re- 
cutting. It has the following inscription: 
In the hope of a blessed Resurrection | Here 
lie | the Remains of David Davies | 37 years 
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This is not mentioned in Mr. | 


I should be glad to | 


I have found out the exact dates of | 
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| Rector of this Parish | He was born on the 
9th day of Feby 1742 | And died on the 6th 
day of Feby 1819 | in his 76th Year. 

| A Richard Davies, M.A., was appointed 

2% of Newbury, Berks, on June 20, 1769, and 

| was also R. of Highclere. He was son of 

| the Rev. Roger Davies, of Carmarthen, and 

| died at Southampton, Oct. 13, 1796. Is it. 
| known if he was related to the Barkham 

| yector ? 





L. H. CHAmpeErRs. 
Bedford. 


| FOHANNES PISCATOR.— Who was he, 
|“ and when did he live? For a few pence: 
| I bought a volume of the Psalms—unfor- 
_tunately undated—in Latin. _Tremellius’ 
| and Junius’ interpretation in Latin, with 
| the interpretation Johannis Piscatoris. Was. 
his name Fisher? Each Psalm has an 
analysis and scholia in parallel columns, 
M.A. Oxon. 


AUTHORS WANTED.—(1) Who wrote: 


(a) 
Though the years pass, they cannot work 
thee ill; 
Age cannot mar, nor disillusion chill, 
Still young and strong, still gay and 
sorrow-free, 
The joyous soul of youthful chivalry. 





If I should die and leave you here awhile, 

Be not like others soon undone, who keep 

Long vigils by the silent dust and weep. 

For my sake turn again to life and smile, 

Nerving thy heart and trembling hand to do 

Something to comfort weaker hearts than 
thine; 

Complete those dear unfinished 
mine, 

| And I perchance may therein comfort you. 

| HArMATOPEGOS. 

| 


| (2) IL should be if any 
| reader could name the the fol- 
| lowing :— 
| (a) “ Tout comprendre, c’est tout pardonner.” 
|(b) A hymn of six stanzas, beginning: 
| Thou who once didst tread the way... 
Shield and save us! 
W. EF. C. 
(3) Can any reader give me the author of 
the following lines? 
Here will I build mine altar in the fields, 
And the blue sky my fretted dome shall be, 
And the sweet perfume that the wild flower 


tasks of 


much obliged 
author of 


Browne. 


yields, 
Shall be the incense I will bring to thee. 
C. L. H. 


[2(a) This saying would appear to be founded 
|on the sentence “Tout comprendre rend 
tres indulgent ” in Mme. de Staél’s ‘ Corinne, 
Bk. xviii, Chapt. v—See King’s ‘ Classical 
and Foreign Quotations,’ No. 1955, and also 
11 S. iv. 86, 136, 154, 236.] 
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Replies. a 


LEGAL TRIALS OF ANIMALS 
(cxlvii. 102, 141, 179). 
HEN a Chinese provincial governor, 
Tung Hwui, had one of his sub- 
jects killed by a tiger, he captured two 
tigers and commanded them that the real 
murderer should droop his head and the 
innocent one groan. So they did—the guilty 
animal was killed and the other set free. 
Another governor, Chang Shi-Lang, caused 
an officer to summon a marauding tiger with 
his letter. The beast, manifestly as lettered 
as any educated man, gazed awhile thereon, 
held it in his mouth, and followed the man 
to the governor’s presence, where he closed 
the eyes and and stooped the body. After 
accusation, Chang flogged him, and enjoined 
him to quit the district within three days, 
telling that otherwise he would kill all the 
tigers in it. The animal went off and turned 
itself to the so-called ‘Tiger Rock’ (‘ Yuen- 
kien-lui-han,’ 1703, tom. cdxxix). Sze-ma 
Tsien’s Shi-ki (2nd cent. B.c.) describes how 
in his boyhood the famous jurisconsult Chang 
Tang (killed himself in 115 B.c.) seized a rat 
with the evidential remnants of the meat, 
that had been entrusted to him by his father 
and stolen by the rodent, and gibbeted it 
after trying is very formally. These appear 
to have been the survivals of the primitive 
Chinese usage that had regarded the lower 
— as quite amenable to the human 
aws. 

Turning to Japan, we find in the ‘ Gempei 
Seisuiki,’ written about the thirteenth 
century A.D., tom. 2, ch. 5, that in the sum- 
mer of 1165 the emperor Nigé imprisoned the 
two cookoos, which had fought in the air and 
fallen down on the roof of the palace. The 
event was considered as very ominous and 
the emperor died shortly after, But he was 
much surpassed in whimsicality by his grand- 
father’s grandfather, the emperor Shirakawa 
(reigned 1073-85), who is said to have im- 
prisoned a vesselful of rain water to punish 
the rains that had thrice impeded the per- 
formance of a Buddhist festival. For a 
curious analogy from Burma see Frazer, 
‘Folk-lore in the Old Testament,’ 1918, vol. 
il. p. 418. 


Kcumacusu MrInaKatTa. 
ATLANTIS AND MEGALITHIC CUL- 


TURE (cxlvii. 246, 286, 324, 361).—May 
I point out that Mr Frepertck A. Epwarps 
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| this elusive 


| the ‘* migration of culture.’ 
| ‘‘ the culture which is represented by the 
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in showing up one set of fallacies regarding. 
“continent ’’ may have himself 
fallen into the net of another set regarding 
He says that 


megalithic monuments of Mexico and Central 
Mexico and Central America, also came, at 
a much later period, from the West via Asia, 
and probably by a more southerly route across 
the Pacific Ocean and Polynesia.”’ He 
quotes the work of Mr. W. J. Perry and Dr. 
Kiliot Smith in support of the above state- 
ment. Some students, including myself, 
cannot accept this view on the evidence 
adduced so far, though it can be agreed that 
the works of the two ‘‘ authorities’’ above 
mentioned are fascinating and instructive in 
a high degree. The difficulties of time and 
sea-distance are, however, still against them. 

I do not propose to argue the question here 
—- your space alone would prevent it — but 
merely make the above statement with a view 
t» warning ‘‘ non-experts’’ that the views. 
of Messrs. Perry and Elliot Smith and the 
‘* Distributionists ’’ are not at present uni- 
versally accepted. 

Ricuarp C. TEMPLE. 


OSWELLIANA: TWO ATTRIBUTIONS 
(cxlvii. 281).—I have myself some across. 
the answer to my query as to Boswell’s con- 
nection with ‘Observations on the Minor.’ 
Boswell’s own copy was sold by Sotheby, Wil- 
kinson, and Hodge in the Sale of the Auchin- 
leck Library, 1893, and according to the sale 
catalogue it bore the following autograph in- 
scription: ‘‘ This was an idle performance 
and written inconsiderately, for I disapprove 
much of the Minor as having a profane and 
illiberal tendency.’”’ The book was item 59 
in the catalogue. The little book is, there- 
fore, the first that Boswell published, unless 
the other pamphlet I mentioned in my query, 
‘A View of the Edinburgh Theatre,’ be also 
his. 
Frepertck A. Pottie. 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


NHE COCKING OF SOLDIERS’ HATS 


(cxlvii, 335). — This interesting query 
tempts me to raise the subject under another 
aspect. 


Some years back, while staying in a country 
house, I came across a book of about 200: 
years ago. In that book, certain men were 
described as wearing ‘‘ bully-cocked ’’ hats. 

Now, at least once a week, in some paper 
or other, one is certain to read the oft-told 
tale that a bowler hat was called a billycock 
after Thomas William Coke, of Norfolk, first 
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Lord Leicester. It is time that this story 
should be either confirmed or buried. Coke 
himself used to tell a story of his grand- 
father taking him on his knee, and saying 
‘* Now, Tom, never trust a Tory.’”’ If his 
grandfather called him Tom, who called him 
Billy? Further, estimable aristocrat as he 
was, did he ever attain a sufficiently wide- 
spread popularity with the mob to receive 
so familiar a nickname outside his own im- 
mediate circle? Yet another query: is 
there in existence any picture of him in a 
bowler hat? I can only call to mind those 
which portray him in a sort of embryo 
sé topper.”’ 

Most unfortunately a capricious memory 
forbids me to recall the name of that old 
book. Perhaps some of your readers could 
supply it. Anyhow ‘‘ bully-cocked ’’ seems 
to give a better derivation for a billycock hat 
than the nickname which was not borne by 
a man who generally at all events seems to 
have worn quite a different form of. head- 
dress. 

Henry Lycon. 


REEHOLD TENURE IN LONDON 
CHAMBERS (cxlvii. 316).—The follow- 
ing transcription of a small parchment deed 
has some bearing on the above subject :— 
Clifford’s Veneris secundo die Decembris 
Inn. 1709 Upon the surrender and at 
the request of Edward Bulstrode 
Gent one of the members of this society 
Thomas Stevens one other member of the said 
society is admitted into all that Chamber two 
pair of Stairs in the first Court of this house 
over the Chamber now in the possession of 
John Wishaw gent (No 8) To hold the same 
for his life subject alwais to the order and 
Government of this Society and to the paiment 
of Pensons Comons and other House Duties 
Taxes for the same And this for the Fine of 
six pounds thirteen Shillings and fourpence 
Joun Liuey, Principal. 
Of the people concerned in the deed, 
Thomas Stevens was of Henley-on-Thames. 
His father was a barrister, his brother Henry 
was a Serjeant-at-Law, and his son Henry 
was a Proctor of Doctors Commons. Edward 
Bulstrode may have been related to the 
Whitelock family of Phyllis Court, a mem- 
ber of which, Bulstrode Whitelock, came of 
age in 1721, and at that date sold Phyllis 
Court, subject to his mother’s life interest. 
JOANE STEVENS. 
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ROTH, PORTRAIT PAINTER (cxlvii. | 

337).—-Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters’ 
has two portrait painters of the name of 
Roth, viz., Peter, who practised at Cologne, 
and William :— 
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_an English portrait and miniature painter 
in the 2nd half of the 18th century. He 
exhibited at the Incorporated Society in 1768 
and for some time practised at Reading : 

I have a little pocket dictionary that be- 
longed to my great-grandmother. It has 
her maiden name in it—i.e., Anna Maria 
Caswall—and on the front and back pages 
she has written down several addresses, in- 
cluding names of ships in which her sons 
served in H.E.I.C.S. Amongst these ad- 
dresses appears ‘‘ Mr, Roth, miniature pain- 
ter, Dean St., Soho.” He is presumably 
the above-mentioned William Roth. 

There are miniatures of my great-grand- 
mother, who became Mrs. John Halhed, and 
of her sister Sarah, Mrs. John Lenthall. They 
are in the same style, and it is possible 
they are by Roth. Mrs. Halhed’s miniature 
and that of her husband, a pair to it, were 
at one time in India, and hers is much 
faded. 

There is another miniature — this is by 
Roth—of Mr, John Halhed belonging to a 
younger branch of the family. This is con- 
sidered to be the original portrait; the other 
portrait of him may be a copy. There are 
also miniatures by Roth of the Halheds’ 
two sons, Nathaniel John, taken before he 
went to India in 1804, aged 16, and Charles, 
taken about the same time as his father’s. 
The Halheds lived at Wandsworth till about 
1795, when they moved to Yately near Read- 
ing. There are portraits in water colour on 
paper and on a larger scale of their three 
younger sons done between 1794 and c. 1820. 
If these are also by Roth they may have 
been done in his Reading period, but this 
is only conjecture. 

JOANE STEVENS. 


William Roth, portrait painter, practised 
both in oil and miniature. He exhibited 
at the Chartered Society in 1768, and about 
1770 was at Reading, and painted several 
portraits there and in the neighbourhood. 
He died soon after. See Redgrave’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Artists,’ .1878. 

Lronarp C. Price 

Essex Lodge, Ewell. 

HOMAS SHERIDAN (cxlvii. 337), actor, 

educ. Westminster School and M.A., 
Trin. Coll., Dublin, was born 1719, “at 
Quilea, near Dublin,” according to Burke's 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1846; but as the Sheridans 
were a very ancient family of Co. Cavan, 
and this ‘Thomas’s father, companion of 
Swift, the Rev. Dr. Thos. Sheridan, 1687- 
1738, also educ. at T.C.D., and possessed of 
an estate at Uaghteraghy, Co. Cavan, 
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married Elizabeth, dau. of Chas. Mac-Bad- | 
den, of Quilcagh, Co. Cavan, we may almost 
certainly conclude that the son Thomas was | 


b. at Quileagh, Co. Cavan, not near Dublin. 
He had at least four children, two daughters 
and two (or three) sons, the statesman and 
dramatist, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, being 
the younger; or as Burke, ibid., 1846, calls 
him the ‘‘third and youngest son,”’ b. 30 
Oct., 1751, from which we may infer that 
the date of the marriage of the father, 


. Thomas, with Frances, b. 1724, d. 17 Sept., 


1766, dau. of the Rev. Dr. Philip Chamber- | 


layne, Preb. of Rathmichael, and grand-dau. 


of Sir Oliver Chamberlayne, given in the | 


‘D.N.B.’ ¢ i 1 t. In| 
BUD.” a6 S78T, is puahersy Gaeeee the | Forstemann, or, failing Férstemann, in his 
surname of Frances’ father is spelt ‘‘ Cham- | $y)" imagination, to explain Tom, Dick, and 


Chester’s ‘ Westminster Abbey Regs.,’ 
berlaine,”’? and he is styled Preb. of St. 


Patrick’s, Dublin, but see Burke, zbzd., 1846 | 
and 1921. 

Henry Curtis. 
BAMBURGH : GRIZEL COCHRANE 


(cxlvii. 336).—She was the only daugh- 
ter of Sir John Cochrane, of Ochiltree, 
second son of the first Earl of Dundonald. 


Sir John was one of those patriots who | 


pledged themselves to assist the Earl of 


Argyll’s rising in 1685, but he was captured | 


and condemned to death. Grizel, although 
only aged eighteen, was celebrated for her 
brave attempt to save his life, which she did 
by crossing the Border, dressed as a highway- 
man and waylaying the armed postman and 
taking from him his bags, one of which con- 
tained the fatal warrant for her father’s 


execution which she destroyed, and thus | 


gave him a respite of at least sixteen or 
seventeen days, by which time there was 
some hope that his sentence might be re- 
scinded, as it eventually was owing to 
Grizel’s extraordinary daring action. 

It was soon after leaving Bamborough that 
Grizel Cochrane commenced her operations 
with the Postman. 

Constance RvussELL. 

Swallowfield. 

Grizzel Cochrane was the daughter of Sir 


John Cochrane, and the story of her robbery | 


of the mail to obtain the warrant for her 
father’s execution is graphically told in Wil- 
son’s ‘Tales of the Borders.’ Her father 
took part in the rising against James II, 
and was duly sentenced to death. His 


daughter, a girl of eighteen, dressed herself | 


in man’s clothes, rode out from Tweedmouth 
and held up the postboy carrying the war- 
rant. This delayed matters fourteen days, 


and enabled Sir John’s friends to plead his ! 


| 
| 


| 
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cause and secure his pardon. She afterwards 
married John Ker of Moristown, and her 
tombstone at Legerwood records her death on 
March 21, 1748, in her 83rd year. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OG’S NAME: TRAY (cxlvii. 172, 217, 
542).—S1r HerBert MaxwELt’s judicious 
warning may be supplemented by an extract 
from the first chapter of Professor Weekley’s 
‘Surnames’ (1916) : 

Surnames as a Science bears some resem- 
blance to an elaborate lark, which begins by 
amusing, but soon palls. . . . For Ferguson 
it is quite sufficient to find a somewhat similar 
Anglo-Saxon name in Kemble or Thorpe, or, 
failing these sources, an Old German name in 


Harry as coming straight from the Twilight 
of the Gods into the London Commercial 
Directory. 

With Fergusson Prof. Weekley couples 
Dr. Charnock, whe accepted the derivation 
of Shakespeare from Jacques Pierre! 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


ILITIA COMMISSIONS, CO. CAVAN 
(exlvii. 298, 340).—Mr. Duprey WricHT 
gives interesting particulars of the Earl of 
Lanesborough on p. 340, but it may be as 
well to state that the reason I give no annota- 
tions on such important officers of the Cavan 
Militia is that the details are already on 
record in the ‘ Peerages,’ and I have con- 
fined myself to notes on families previously 
undescribed. This accounts for the fact 
that the notes are somewhat lop-sided, pass- 
ing over the great families, and dwelling on 
those of lesser account. The Masonic par- 
ticulars Mr. Wricut gives about Lord Lanes- 
borough are of extreme interest. 
H. B. Swanzy. 
The Vicarage, 
Newry, Co. Down. 


AMES VOCABULARY : ‘“‘SKERRING,”’ 
‘“FAINITS ” (cxlvii. 337). — ‘‘ Sher- 
ring.’’ This term is evidently derived from 
the verb ‘‘ skir,’’ which has been in use in 
southern English since before 1652, with the 
sense ‘‘to throw with a rapid skimming 
motion.’’ The form “‘skeer,’’ still in Cor- 

nish dialect, is recorded from 1636. 

G. Watson. 


‘ Fainits.’? --- When I was at a private 
school, we had an expression ‘‘ Fain I,”’ 
meaning ‘“‘I am not for it’’ in modern 
slang. For instance if something of an irk- 
some nature had to be done suddenly, such 
as closing a door left open, we would say 
‘*Fain I,’’ and the one who did not say it, 
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or who said it last, had to go and shut the 
door. My son, who was at a different school, 
tells me the word used there was simply 
‘* Fains.”’ We also used ‘‘ Fain I”’ to 
reject a proposal that something should he 
done. ‘‘ Let’s play so and so.” ‘‘ Fain I.”’ 
This is something like your correspondent’s 
‘* fainits,’? for ‘‘Let us stop, I have had 
enough of this.”’ 

Since writing the above, I see in the ‘ Con- 
cise Oxford Dictionary,’ that ‘‘fain’”’ or 
‘“‘fains,”’ usually ‘“‘fains I,”’ is given as a 
child’s formula stipulating for exemption 
from unwelcome office; example ‘‘fains I 
wicket-keeping.”’ This agree with my ex- 
perience. 


R. S. B. 
‘* Fainits.”’ — According to Farmer and 
Henley’s ‘Slang and its Analogues,’ 


“* Fainits ’’ is schoolboy slang when a truce 
is called during the progress of a game, with- 
out which priority of place would be lost, 
and which it always granted by the opposing 
party. Similarly in some schools ‘‘ Pike I”’ 
or ‘‘ prior pike’’ serve to lay claim to any- 
thing, or for asserting priority of claim 
See also ‘ N.E.D.’ under ‘ Fen.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
‘* Fainits.’’- 
taken from 
tionary ’: 
Fains or Fain it, a term demanding a truce 
in a game, ‘N. & Q.’ (1870), 4 S. vi. 415, Stf. 
A boy who had killed another at marbles, that 
is, hit his marble, would call out ‘ Fain it,’ 
meaning ‘ you mustn’t shoot at me in return;’ 
or if a boy was going to shoot and some in- 
equality of surface was in his way which he 
would have cleared away, his antagonist would 
prevent him by calling out ‘Fain clears’ 
*N. & Q.’ (1870) 4S. vi. 517. Brks. If a pre- 
fect wants anything fetched for him and does 
not say by whom, those who wish to get off 
going ood ‘Fain I,’ ib. w. Som. I Fain slups 
(at marbles), fain peepen (at hide and seek). 
Slang, ‘N. & Q.’ (1870), 4 8. vi. 517; Farmer. 
AItrreD SypNEY LEwIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club, W.C. 


NATIONAL GALLERY PORTICO (cxlvii. 
316).—In Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook of 


The following references are 
‘The English Dialect Dic- 


London’ it is stated that the Ionic Screen | 
and Corinthian portico were added to Carl- | 


ton House by Henry Holland who died in 
1806, and that this House was taken down 
in 1826, when the columns were transferred 
to the National Gallery. In Timbs’ ‘Abbeys, 
Castles, and Ancient Halls,’ 
House is said to have possessed a noble portico 
«of six Corinthian columns. 
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aay 


1924, 


taken down after the sale of furniture in 
1822. As this date is 16 years after Hol- 
land’s death and only 4 years before the 
destruction of Carlton House, it is scarcely 
probable that the columns of the National 
Gallery, which came from Carlton House 
could be those from Wanstead House. The 
portico of the National Gallery contains 12 
columns. 
Watrer E. Gawtuorp. 
96, High Road, East Finchley. 


‘YOUNCER FAMILY (exlvii. 303, 343).— 
A Register of Baptisms kept by Joseph 
Jevans, a Presbyterian minister at Bloxham, 
Co. Oxford, is preserved at Somerset House, 
It covers the period from 1789 to 1837, and 
contains entries of the baptism of children 
of Lyne Councer, attorney, and Elizabeth, 
his wife (née Carter), of Bloxham. 

Also Mary Councer, of Banbury, widow, 
by a will proved in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury, on Sept. 26, 1807, bequeathed 
£20 to two trustees, on trust to invest the 
same and pay the income to the Minister or 
Pastor for the time being of the Congrega- 
tion of Protestant Dissenters called Presby- 
terians, at Banbury. (See ‘ Transactions of 
the Unitarian Historical Society, vol. i. p. 
286, and vol. ii. part 2, p. 27). 

A. D. T. 

WARDS OF THE FIRST EXHIBITION 

(cxlvii. 336) —I have in my possession 
the certificate and bronze medal granted to 
my grandfather, Henry Hogg, of Congleton, 
also the invitation card executed in gold on 
white, and inscribed ‘:The Exhibition of all 
Nations, 1851,’’ extended to him as Mayor 
of Congleton, to dinner at the Mansion 
House, to meet H.R.H. Prince Albert, on 
March 25, 1850. 

P. Firzceratp Hoce, 
Captain R.A. (ret.) 

Orchard House, 

Newington, nr. Sittingbourne. 

OLLEGE D’HARCOURT, PARIS (exlvii. 

337, 362).—This College was founded in 
1280 by Raoul d’Harcourt, Doctor of Decrees, 
Canon of Paris, Archdeacon of Coutances, 
Chancellor of Bayeux, Chanter of Evreux, 
Grand Archdeacon of Rouen. The Statutes 
were drawn up in 1311 by the Founder’s 
brother, the Bishop of Coutances. In them 


_we find a provision which became of great 


Wanstead | 
| wish to dwell with the said scholars ’’ of the 


importance at a later date. The Master is 
allowed to receive into the House ‘‘ any suit- 
able scholar of whatever country who may 


The house was foundation, upon his paying the amount of 
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: | 
his keep (bursa), the rent of his rooms and | 


such a contribution toward the expenses of 
the establishment as shall be determined on 
by the Master and Fellows. At first the 
reception of such ‘‘ Commoners ” or ‘* Pen- 


sioners,”” or as they were usually called at | 


Paris ‘‘ Guests,’? was no doubt an excep- 
tional thing — confined for the most part 
either to students in the Superior Faculties 
as at the Sorbonne, or, among the students 
of Arts, to the richer class. The collegian, 
however, evidently possessed many advant- 
ages over the pupil of a private hall and 
still more over the ‘‘ Martinet,’’ as the 
student was called who lodged with towns- 
men instead of in a regular Hospictum. He 
was under stricter discipline than the young 
Master anxious above all things to fill his 
hall would have the inclination or the power 
to enforce. He enjoyed the advantage of a 


private tutor besides the public “‘ regent”? | 


selected for him by the Head of his College. 


Dean Hastings Rashdall, in ‘The Univer- | 


sities of Europe in the Middle Ages’ (1895), 
from: which I have extracted the above, does 
not specifically mention the destruction of 
the College D’ Harcourt, but he says: 


At the Revolution the Collegiate system as | 


a whole fell with the other institutions of 
medieval France—never (like so much of the 
Ancien Régime) to_ reproduce itself under 
altered forms in modern times .. . It is with 
a melancholy feeling that the dweller in Ox- 
ford quadrangles wanders through the old 
Quartier Latin of the Mother University and 
finds scarcely anything left to remind him of 
the historic Colleges and Schools and Convents 
which once occupied the sites now covered by 
dirty slums or trim boulevards, save the street- 
names—always the most durable landmarks of 
urban history. Those silent witnesses of the 
past will remain there to remind modern 
students of the rock whence they were hewn 
and the hole of the pit whence they were 
digged, until the fertile brain of some muni- 
cipal councillor is fired with the ambition of 
replacing them by names less contaminated 
by clerical associations. 
A. R. Baytey. 


1EUT.-COL. ABRAHAM STONEHAM 
(12 S. vii. 7).—He was b. June 1, 1778 
(not 1776) at Little Baddow, Essex, and was 
bapt. 20th of same month. His elder son, 
William Philip, d. Bayswater, Oct. 2, 1880, 
aged 65. 
V. H. 


({FHARLES DICKENS, MISS WELLER 

AND MR. BIRRELL (cxlvii. 338). — 
Forster’s ‘ Life of Dickens’ has some refer- 
ences to the novelist’s visits to Liverpool, 
Where he distributed the prizes at the 





Mechanics’ Institution (not Institute). It 
is now called the Liverpool Institute. The 
name was changed about 1857. The Com- 
mittee always managed to get an eminent 
man for the speech-day, and they had a 
pleasant practice of sending a cheque for 
twenty-five pounds to pay the eminent man’s 
expenses. When Dickens received the 
cheque he was very much surprised, and 
wished to return it, but upon learning that 
the school was a prosperous one he retained 
it Many notable men came to give out the 
prizes, and many of them I listened to in 
the somewhat gloomy hall, of the Institute. 
The names that occur to me at the moment 
are Lord Brougham, Anthony Trollope, E. 
A. Freeman, W. W. Skeat, Lord Goschen, 
Lord Coleridge (the L. C. J.), Sir Henry 
Cole and Mr. Birrell. I heard Dickens read 
at the Liverpool Theatre Royal. 
THos. WHITE. 
Junior Reform Club, 
Liverpool. 
*¢ PRITT. OMN. REX.” (exlvii. 337).— 
This inscription is ascribed to Lord 
Rosebery. It came into use at the begin- 
ning of the reign of King Edward VII. 
During the reign of Queen Victoria many 
florins were issued, some inscribed ‘‘ Britt.’? 
and some ‘‘ Brit.’? The florins issued in 
1849 were issued without the D.G. and were 
derided as godless and graceless. 
THos. WHITE. 
RS. GRANT, AUTHOR OF ‘ POPULAR 
MODELS ’ (cxlvii. 229). — Miss Anne 
McVicar married, in 1799, the Rev. James 
Grant, minister of the parish of Laggan, in 
inverness-shire, and was usually designated 
Mrs. Grant of Laggan. In 1806 appeared 
her ‘ Letters from the Mountains,’ and in 
1815 her ‘Popular Models and Impressive 
Warnings for the Sons and Daughters of 
Industry,’ in two volumes. Mrs. Grant had 
twelve children, and they all died young. 
She died November 7, 1838, aged 84. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove. 
ENGRAVERS (cxlvii. 265).—John and 
Charles Sherwin. There was a John 
Keyse Sherwin, historical engraver, who was 
all the early part of his life employed in the 
art of wood-cutting. He became a pupil to 
Bartolozzi, under whom he improved rapidly. 
Among his best works are the engravings of 
‘Christ and Mary Magdalene in the Gar- 
den,’ and ‘ Christ bearing the Cross.’ He 
died at a comparatively early age in 1790. 
JaMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
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LKANAH SETTLE (cxlvii. 319).—In the 
will of Josiah Settle, June 15, 1666 
(D.P.C., Northants), he is called ‘‘ Barber 
Chirurgeon ’’ of Dunstable. He leaves to 
his son Jeremiah, dwelling house in Watling 
Street, Dunstable, called ‘‘ Nagg’s Head ’’; 
to his daughter Sarah, house called ‘‘ The 
Bell’’ in South Street, Dunstable, between 
the ‘‘ Saracen’s Head ”’ and ‘‘ The George.’’ 
Jeremiah would appear to have married 
Elizabeth Dyre at Luton, July 6, 1679 (Gen: 
Beds., 186), George, a son of Jeremiah, being 
baptized at Woburn, April 18, 1680 (op. cit. 
324). 

Josias had a son of the same name bapt. 
Dunstable Jan. 2, 1664, and several pre- 
vious children, but beyond these extracts I 
am not aware of the name otherwise in Bed- 
fordshire. It seems probable that Josias 
was a migrant from some other county, and 
that his descendants did not persist in the 
district. 

Jos. H1cut BLUNDELL. 

EWIS COLE (exlvi. 398, 441).—I observe 

another Lewis—Cole connection in Fos- 
ter’s (Chester’s) ‘London Marriage Licences ;’ 
the Rev. Nathaniel Cole, M.A., preacher at 
Newport, Essex, aged 23, son of Rev. John 
Cole, Vicar of Bumstead Eelion, Essex, hav- 
ing licence to marry 17 May, 1608, at St. 
Margaret, Lothbury, London, Elizabeth 
Lewis, maiden, aged 21, daughter of John 
Lewis, yeoman, of Mundon, Herts. 

There are also licences for Robert Cole, 
gent., of Mundon, Essex, and Frances 
Church, and for Rev Theodore Cole, A.M., 
of Bumsted Helion, 1622. 

Was Lewis given as a Christian name to 
any descendants of this family? 

R. BrncHam ADAMs. 


‘6 QLEEPY SICKNESS” (s.v. ‘ Memor- 
abilia’ cxlvii. 300).—The case of Wil- 
liam Foxley is mentioned in Stow’s ‘ Survey’ 


(Thoms’s ed., 1842, at p. 23), as follows : 

In the year 1546, the 27th of April, being 
Tuesday in Easter week, William Foxley, Sf 
maker for the Mint in the Tower of London, 
fell asleep, and so continued sleeping, and 
could not be wakened with pricking, cramp- 
ing, or otherwise burning whatsoever, until 
the first day of the term, which was full four- 
teen days and fifteen nights, or more, for that 
Easter term beginneth not before seventeen 
days after Easter. The cause of his thus 
sleeping could not be known, though the same 
was diligently searched after by the king’s 
physicians, and other learned men; yea, the 
king himself examining the said William 
Foxley, who was in all points found at his 
awakening to be as if he had slept but one 
night. And he lived more than forty years 
after in the said Tower, to wit, until the year 
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of Christ, 1587, and then deceased on Wednes- 
day in Easter week. 
JoHN B. WaAINEWRIGHT, 


FABRINGS WORN BY MEN (exlvii, 300 

341, 362). —In Skelton’s ‘Charles ist’ 
the frontispiece shews Charles wearing large 
pearl earrings and one of the engravings, 
James Stuart, Duke of Richmond, with a 
similar pair. Karrings to cure sore eyes 
are still in use, they were common in my 
young days and were a mild form of the 
counter-irritation produced by a hair seton 
which still obtained then. I am bound to 
say, I have seen this method of setonizing 
cure when other treatment failed to relieve. 

F, WIttiam Cock, M.D. 

On Sailor’s Earrings see also The Sunday 
Times of October 12 and 19, and November 
9. Besides being regarded as a cure for 
sore eyes, these rings were supposed to pro- 
mote acuteness of sight, and (as a lady points 
out at the first of the above references) they 
had this indubitable advantage : 

In the old days, when seamen fought 
stripped, there was no method (as a_finger- 
ring slips off in the water) except a gold ring 
in the ear, of ensuring the sailor against find- 
ing himself, on land again, or another ship, 
as a@ pauper, 

JoHuN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

ERLING OR FARDING OF LAND 

(cxivii. 302, 339).—In the Liverpool 
townfield in the fourteenth century, we meet 
with ‘‘ farthings’’ and ‘‘ hallands,’’ repre- 
senting a quarter and a half respectively of 
a selion or “land” of 10,240 square yards 
(the Cheshire acre). Some of the apparent 
inequalities in size and area of similarly 
named pieces of land can be accounted for if 
we remember that the parties in medieval 
days had only a hazy idea of superficial 
measure. They did not aim at exact equality 
in area. Thus at Liverpool a “ farthing” 
of land might contain more or less than 2,060 
square yards. It was a visible strip eight 
yards wide, bounded by balks of turf, and 
was a unit of the acre, but its length, and 
that of the furrow, was affected by the shape 
of the field, and natural obstacles such as 
watercourses, outcrops of rock, trees and so 


on. 
R. S. B. 


FOREIGNERS IN LONDON, TEMP. 
: REFORMATION (exlvii. 155, 195, 326). 
—See J. S. Burn’s ‘‘ History of the French, 
Walloon, Dutch and other Foreign Protes- 
tant Refugees Settled in England, from Hen. 
VIII to the Revolution of the Edict of 
Nantes, with Notices of their Trade and Com- 
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merce, Lists of the Early Settlers, &c.,”’ 
8v0., 1846. 


HARMATOPEGOS. 
ERDINANDO AS AN ENGLISH 


CHRISTIAN NAME (exlvii. 210, 254, 
340).—An early occurrence of the Christian 
name Ferdinando will be seen at cxlvi. 445, 
in Mr. W. H. Wetpty’s contribution, ‘ Ed- 
mund Spenser. Some New Discoveries and 
the Correction of Some Old Errors.’ Of Spen- 
ser’s mother-in-law, Joan Boyle, wife of Step- 
hen Boyle, it is stated that she married for 
her second husband Ferdinando Freckleton. 
Both were known to be living in 1583 or 1584. 
Assuming, at least, that Ferdinando Freckle- 
ton was of full age when married he would 
be born somewhere about 1560 if not before. 

H. AsKEw. 


pusnican MEMORIALS IN LONDON 
(cxlvii. 172, 233).—In reply to Q. H. F., 
the statue of Washington is outside at the 
S.E. corner of the National Gallery. | 
is Abraham Lincoln’s statue in Parliament 
Square near the West end of Westminster 
Abbey. 
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There | 


There is a copper plaque to Henry Cort | 


(the inventor of the method of rolling rails 
and other steel sections in grooved rolls) in 
the ground-floor of the tower forming one of 
the entrances to Hampstead Parish Church, 
Church Row, Hampstead. Cort was an 
Englishman, but it was left to Americans to 
do honour to his memory. Americans have 
similarly honoured another Englishman, 
Aspdin, the inventor of Portland cement. 

J, A. §. E. AcCKERMANN. 
<¢TJISER TO-DAY THAN YESTERDAY ” 

(exlvii. 338).—See ‘ Miscellanies’ (by 
Swift, Pope, Arbuthnot, and Gay), the Second 
Volume, London: Printed for Benjamin Motte, | 
1727, p. 340 :— 

“A Man shou’d never be asham’d to own he 
has been in the wrong, which is but saying, in | 
other words, that he is wiser to day than he | 
was yesterday.” 

This *s che eleventh item in ‘ Thoughts on | 
Various Subjects,’ pp. 338 to 358 of the volume. | 
The ascription of the ‘ Thoughts’ to Pope is | 
found in later editions. See also p. 551 in 
vol. x (i.e., vol. v. of the ‘ Correspondence | 
and Prose Works’) in Elwin and Courthope’s | 
edition of Pope. 


: Epwarp BENSLY. 
AUTHOR WANTED :— 'THE BORDERERS’ | 
TABLE-BOOK’ (cxlvii. 212)—The editor of 
this work (published by Bohn in eight volumes, 
ie), was M. A. Richardson. The 


Dialect Dictionary ’ bibliography says this 


work is identical (except for title-page) with | or surgical 
his ‘ Local Historian’s Table Book,’ published | which 
at Newcastle, 1841-6. 


G. Watson. 
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The Library. 


Calendar of Kurly Mayor’s Court Rolls pre- 
served among the Archives of the Corporation 
of the City of London at the Guildhall, A.D., 
1298-1307, kdited by A. H. Thomas, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press. 15s. net). 

THESE abstracts of nine Mayor’s Court Rolls 

cover the period from May, 1298, to 

August, 1307, and are, the Editor tells us in 
his learned Introduction, the only survivals, 
with the exception of a_tew fragmentary 
membranes belonging to 1377, of the original 
rolls of this Court. He surmizes, as a reason 
for the disappearance of the others, that the 
rolls usually accompanied the Mayor on his 
retirement from office. 

The Court appears to have originated as an 
overflow court from the Husting of Common 
Pleas. ‘That Court met by charter only on 
Monday and '‘l'uesday; as business increased, 
the Court that tried the less important actions, 
postponed from it for deliberation on other 
days of the week, could not be described as 
a Court of Husting without offence to the 
charters. Hence the Mayor’s Court. As the 
limits of the jurisdiction of the two courts 
became more clearly marked it became 
customary for the Husting to deal only in 
the main with pleas by writ relating to lands 
and rents, devolving personal actions begun 
by plaint to the Mayor’s Court. The legal 
problems connected with the Court and its 
jurisdiction, its procedure, the important 
subject of proof by oath-helpers, cases where a 
jury was employed, and other matters of 
great interest to the student of legal history 
are described in detail by the Editor. The 
general reader will turn most probably to the 
rolls themselves. From them he will glean a 
great deal of information of a fascinating 
richness of detail concerning the customs and 
manners, the preoccupations and the morals 
of the London of the end of the thirteenth 


| century. 


The bulk of the actions relate to trespass, 


| assault, offences connected with the gilds and 


their customs, shipping and _ navigation, 
apprenticeship, wills and wardships, harbour- 
ing and trading with foreigners. But there 
are many other matters of a less general 
kind, some of them extremely curious. Per- 
haps the strangest is the case of William, 
Rector of St. Margaret’s, Lothbury, who was 
charged with having four putrid wolves sent 
from abroad in a cask. His defence was that 


| he had bought the wolves because of a cer- 


tain disease called “Le Lou.” On examina- 
tion he admitted that he was not suffering 
from it, nor knew of anybody that was. He 


_was not a physician or surgeon—just scientific 


The doctors, called in, deposed 
writings any disease against 
the flesh of wolves could be used. The 


| defendant was accordingly delivered to the 
| Official. 
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Then we have the Prior of Holy Trinity 
summoned for allowing the bridge by the 
Wall where the Wallbrook enters into Brade- 
street Ward, to become ruinous. It was con- 
tended that it was his duty to repair it by 
virtue of his holding the advowson of All 
Hallows on the Wall and certain rents near 
the Bridge. he Prior rebutted the evidence 
given; but there is no record of how the suit 
ended. The Prior and Brothers of the Order 
of St. Augustine summoned a man for killing 
horses and burying their carcases within the 
walls, thus corrupting the air to the danger 
of the Brethren and of citizens dwelling 
near. ‘he defendant had to swear that he 
would desist from this practice. 
echo of Wallace’s defeat at Falkirk in the 
suit of Richard de Waylond, knight, who com- 
plained that he went with the Army to Scot- 
land as a follower of Walter de Munsy, 
knight, and lost three horses, value 80 marks. 
De Munsy had promised him 40 marks as 
compensation, but had not paid. The plaintiff 
was advised to seek his remedy at Common 
Law, as the matter was a “ foreign”’ one, and 
they were “Foreigners” (to the City). True 
foreigners appear as disturbers of the King’s 
peace—Philip de Spine and his companions 
of the Society of Spine (Merchants of Spina, 
a Florentine trading company). 
about the war between the Kings of France 
and England, “ magnifying and praising the 
King of France and his baronage, and vitu- 
perating and despising the King of England, 
and calling him a wretched and_ captive 
king.” <A patriotic Englishman interposed, 
and was pursued with drawn swords and 
misericords to St. Edmund’s Church, 
he would have been slain but for the inter- 
vention of the neighbours whom Philip 
cursed and called “ Englishoundes.” 


The spy figures here in the person of Jordan | 
de Wytzand, a Broker, who in the late war | 


between the Kings of France and England had 
informed the King’s enemies abroad of 
English news (rumores Anglicos). He was 
expelled from the City. A remarkable case 
among those to do with shipping was one in 
which the plaintiffs claimed a moiety of a 
ship value £10 and goods value £20, which 
foundered at the mouth of the Thames by 
collision with the defendants’ ship, which ran 
over it. It was claimed that it was immem- 
orial usage both at sea and in the Thames 
that if ships or boats collided by accident or 
in any other way, whereby one sunk with its 
goods, the surviving ship or boat should 
make good the half of the ship and goods thus 
sunk. The defendants claimed that the colli- 
sion was due to the fault of the plaintiff’s 
ship, but finally agreed to settle for 10 marks 
sterling. We have quoted enough to show 
the great interest of these rolls, which Mr. 
Thomas has summarized and so ably dis- 
cussed and annotated. 
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| KOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


1) R. P. M. BARNARD has never sent us a 
| more interesting Catalogue than No. 148 
|now before us. It consists of old English 
| books, many of the sixteenth century. A con- 
siderabie proportion of the entries are books. 
| of real importance to the curious. He has in 
the original editions Davenant’s ‘ Luminalia 
or the Festivall of Light’ (1637: £37 10s.); 
¥arley’s ‘ Kalendarium Humane Vite’ (1638: 
£22) and John ‘Taylor, the Water-Poet’s. 
|‘ Humble Petition of the Antient Overseers, 
| Rulers and Assistants of the Company of 
Watermen’ (1642: £20). The sixteenth cen- 
tury items include first editions of the 
Countess of Pembroke’s ‘ Discourse of Life 
and Death,’ and ‘Antonius —both, it is. 
scarcely necessary to say, translated from the 
French—(1592); a good copy which once 
belonged to William Lambarde of the ‘ Preces 
Private,’ printed in 1564 by William Seres 
(£15); and Gardiner’s ‘ Declaration’ against 
George Joye, and ‘ De vera obedientia,” priced 
respectively £9 and £12, of which the latter 
is a fine copy on vellum (1553). Hrasmus’s. 
‘ Enchiridion’” printed in Gothic letter by 
Wynkyn de Worde (1534: £12) and Cover- 
dale’s ‘Faythful and true pronosticatio vpo 
the yeare M.ccce.xlix’ (£22) must also be 
mentioned, as well as impressions of the 
Indulgence of Pope Innocent VIII, printed 
(in two separate settings) by Wynkyn de 
Worde, 1498. 


_ Messrs. Bowes and Bowes, of Cambridge, 
in their Catalogue No. 424 give us some- 
thing under 600 books—first editions and 
association books. It is interesting to observe 
| which are the modern authors and which are 
| their works that command the highest prices. 
Here Conrad’s ‘Tales of Unrest’ (1898: 
£6 6s.); Dulac’s edition of Fitzgerald’s Omar 
| Khayyam (£6 15s.); and W. H. Hudson’s 
| ‘ Idle Days in Patagonia’ (1893: £7 10s.) seem 
the most highly prized. Under ‘Arts and 
Crafts’ are offered for £30 the Imitations of 
| Original Drawings by Holbein in the collec- 
tion of Portraits of Illustrious Persons at the 
court of Henry VIII, with 80 plates by Barto- 
lozzi (1798). The Thornton edition of the 
Bronté novels, with Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life,’ in 
12 volumes is to be had tor £7 7s.; and 
Stevenson’s ‘Works’ are here both in the 
Pentland edition (£35) and the Vailima edi- 
tion (£42). ‘Oliver Twist’ in the first issue, 
with the fireside plate, bound in half green 
morocco by Bayntun, is worth noting (£8 8s.), 
and so is a copy of Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians ’ (1910-20: £4 10s.). 


CoRRIGENDUM. 
me ante, p. 318, col. 1, 1. 29, for ‘‘ 1882” read 





Press, Ltd., at their Offices, High Street, 
County of Bucks. 











